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I.—THE DISSENSIONS IN THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY. 


UCH has been written in the press of late as to the dissensions 

which have led to the expulsion of Trotsky and Zinoviev from 

the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party, but little 
indication has been given of the causes which have led to this action 
being taken. This may probably be explained partly by the fact that 
there is no opposition press in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
so that all newspaper accounts of the party dissensions in that country 
are Government inspired, and partly by the tendency of the protagonists 
on both sides to confine themselves to pouring scorn and ridicule on 
their opponents instead of endeavouring to prove the superiority of their 
own policy by reasoned argument. But though it is true that personal 
jealousies play a considerable part in the dissensions which have split 
the Communist party, the real cause of the struggle now at its height 
must be sought for much deeper down, in a divergence and even 
incompatibility of view inherent in the principles and aims which the 
two sides represent. A reference to the composition and organisation 
of the Soviet Government machine and of the Communist party would 
seem to show that this was inevitable. It should be explained that 
ever since the Bolshevik revolution of November, 1917, the Soviet 
Government has been under the domination and guidance of the Com- 
munist party—Zinoviev once described the latter as the Government’s 
head—as has also been the 3rd Communist International, the ‘ Comin- 
tern.” The Communist Party, the central executive and head of which 
is the “ Politbureau,” has all along been the driving force behind 
both the Soviet Government and the ‘“‘ Comintern,’’ two bodies whose 
policy and methods are bound, in the nature of things, to be diametrically 
opposed. Before pointing out why this is so it may be remarked that 
they are at present represented by Stalin and Bukharin on the side of 
those in power, and by Trotsky and Zinoviev on the other, to 
name only the two best known of the Opposition leaders. Lenin was 
fully alive to the incompatibility of the methods by which the champions 
of the two organisations desired to proceed, but he kept a tight hold 
on both, with the result that it was not until after his death in January, 
1924, that the true position became apparent to the outside world. 
The fact of this incompatibility, however, explains most of the 
inconsistencies which have appeared to mark the policy of the Soviet 
authorities both in domestic and foreign policy, and an understanding 
of the position is of especial importance because of its influence on the 
relations of Russia with the outside world. This is the more so just 
now, in view of Tchicherin’s recent statement regarding the readiness 
of the U.S.S.R. to take part in the Preparatory Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 

Nothing would seem to show up more clearly the unworkable 
character of the Communist ideal than the difficulties which have 
brought to the surface the antagonism between the U.S.S.R. and the 
3rd International. The one thing which Russia needed after the 
Revolution above everything else was foreign assistance, foreign capital 
and foreign trade, but the régime imposed upon the country by Lenin 
denied it all such outside help as would come from any form of 
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collaboration with Capitalist countries. The 3rd International had one 
supreme aim—to use the U.S.S.R. as an effective instrument for a mission 
or campaign against Capitalism throughout the world, but was faced 
by the awkward fact that unless the Government of the Union came to 
terms with the principal capitalist States, it might bring the country 
to such complete ruin as would destroy its value as a weapon of offence. 
Here again was another difficulty, in that in negotiations with capitalist 
States, the latter would probably insist on conditions which were 
contradictory to the very purpose for which the leaders of the Communist 
organisation desired Russia to be placed on her feet. It was conceivable 
that the Presidium of the 3rd International would prefer to see Russia 
perish rather than that Communism should be sacrificed to economic 
necessities, but this was a view which was not likely to be shared by the 
men who were responsible for keeping the U.S.S.R. in being, and 
governing its people: and so it proved, for the Commissars—from 
Lenin onwards—who had to wrestle with the practical problems of 
government administration could not continue indefinitely to refuse 
to face economic facts, however pure their Communist faith. Lenin 
himself took refuge in the institution of the New Economic Policy— 
a compromise with Capitalism which has been the subject of so much 
heated argument for longer than is generally recognised. He had laid 
down the programme for such a system as early as 1918 but met with 
such serious opposition from Trotsky and Kamenev that he had been 
compelled to withdraw. The policy adopted towards the peasants had, 
from the very outset, been even more inconsistent with the principles 
for which the revolution stood, and might better be described as a 
capitulation to, than a compromise with, Capitalism. 

The quarrel going on now is merely a continuation of the divergence 
of view that was brought to light over nine years ago. Trotsky, repre- 
senting the policy of the 3rd International, believes that a universal social 
revolution is the essential preliminary to the establishment of a successful 
proletarian régime in Russia, and this revolution being the very raison 
d@’etre of the 3rd International, this body is bound to insist that everything 
should be sacrificed to this supreme aim. The administrative authorities 
in the U.S.S.R., on the other hand, have had it borne in upon them many 
times since 1918 that the policy of political, and above all, economic isola- 
tion from the Capitalist world only accentuated their difficulties at home, 
where experience showed, too, that the suppression of all private trade 
and industrial enterprise resulted in the total cessation of productive 
activity. They were accordingly forced into the position of a compromise 
with Capitalism both at home and abroad, a policy in the carrying out 
of which they soon discovered the 3rd International to be a thorn in 
their side. Thus, from the moment of Lenin’s death, Tchicherin and 
Zinoviev have been working against each other; the Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs boasting of the friendly relations he had succeeded in 
establishing with Great Britain and Italy, and the Chairman of the 
3rd International using all the weight of his influence against negotiations 
with Capitalist States, though this did not prevent him making use of 
the friendly relations established by Tchicherin as a means of conducting 
his revolutionary propaganda abroad. This explains the contradictory 
character of the accounts given by these two men of the relations 
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between the U.S.S.R. and the 3rd International at the time the answer 
to the question so greatly puzzled the Cabinet of Mr. Macdonald. 
Tchicherin said the two bodies were entirely independent, while Zinoviev, 
who was much nearer the truth, claimed that the real head of the 
Russian Government was the Communist party which—through its 
executive head, the Politbureau—really guided, and still guides, both 
the Soviet Government and the 3rd International. 

The Soviet Government, always, from its lessons in the hard school 
of experience, more realistic in its outlook than the 3rd International, 
was not long in recognising that the revolutionary organisation of which 
Zinoviev was the head formed an insurmountable obstacle to the 
resumption of normal relations with the outside world. It saw no 
middle course open to it—it would either have to break the bonds which 
attached it to the International and so paralysed it in all its actions in 
the world, or go down with it into an abyss of misery and disorder 
determined by the isolation necessary to pure Bolshevism. This explains 
the bitterness of the struggle to eject the intransigent champions of the 
International's ideals from all positions of influence both in the Communist 
Party and in the Government. Though it was only last month (October 
23rd) that Trotsky and Zinoviev were expelled from the Central Com- 
mittee of the party, Zinoviev had been excluded from the Politbureau 
as long ago as July, 1926, while in the following November he was 
deprived of the Chairmanship of the 3rd International, where he was 
replaced by Bukharin, the former editor of the Government organ 
Pravda. But the campaign against the 3rd International leaders began 
much longer ago. 

It was in Ig21 that the existence of a definite Opposition in the 
Communist Party was first realised, and at the roth Conference of the 
party held in March of that year the attacks made on the policy of the 
Central Committee led to repressive measures being taken in the form 
of ejectments from the party of several Opposition members. The 
latter had accused the Central Committee of not having taken any 
steps to purify the party from so-called ‘‘ alien elements,’’ or to keep 
out “‘ bureaucratism ’’—in other words, of departing from a policy of 
pure Communism, the same charge as is laid against Stalin and his 
supporters by the Opposition to-day. The Committee was also accused 
of showing distrust towards the working classes, and of making 
concessions to the petit bourgeois and the official class, a charge which 
was probably true, since the party leaders had found it impossible to 
carry on the Government without giving some support to the N.E.P. 
and to the kulaki, or (comparatively) well-to-do peasants. 

The Conference took immediate action by announcing that it would 
‘break up at once all groups formed on the basis of this or that platform, 
and take the strictest measures to prevent any manifestations by such 
party minority groups.’’ Non-fulfilment of this decision was to bring 
immediate expulsion from the party. The final upshot of the Committee’s 
action was the ejectment of about one quarter of the members of the 
party, including all the members of the Opposition who did not accept 
the New Economic Policy, then in full swing. 

The proceedings of this Conference have been referred to in some 
detail, because they were an earnest of what was to take place at all 
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succeeding Conferences since. They also illustrate effectively th 
methods of the ruling clique in side-tracking the question at issue and 
professing to regard the Opposition as merely trying to form fractions 
or groups within the party, and undermining the party discipline for 
purely personal ends. The Opposition, on the other hand, has always 
held the view, which was put forward very forcibly by Trotsky as long 
ago as 1923, that the official leaders of the party had no vital link with 
the masses, had, in fact, no mandate, while the Central Committee was 
described as “ ossified,’’ even before Lenin’s death. The same charge 
is brought against it to-day, while the Stalinists continue to pretend that 
there is no difference of principle between them and the Trotsky group, 
by concentrating attention on the disloyalty and “ outrageous conduct ” 
of the latter in trying to upset the party discipline. 

At the 13th Conference of the party in January, 1924, a large number 
of workmen were taken into the party, with the object of submerging 
the Opposition, and this manceuvre was moie or less effective. A resolution 
was passed that the Opposition had “‘ attempted to effect a revision of 
Bolshevism, which was not only a direct departure from Leninism, but 
also a clearly expressed petit bourgeois tendency.”’ The Opposition, 
it was said, “ reflected the pressure of the petit bourgeois on the position 
of the proletariat party,’’ a statement which throws an interesting light 
on the fighting methods of the party leaders, who evidently believed 
that, with no Opposition press to reckon with, they could best carry the 
day by accusing their opponents of the very failings of which they were 
themselves guilty. 

For some time after this the Opposition was unable to make itself 
heard, and it was not until the opening of the 14th Conference of the 
party in December, 1925, that the outside world was aware of what was 
taking place. The first signs of organised opposition were seen in the 
summer of 1925, when Zinoviev organised and carried on active 
propaganda against the Central Committee from Leningrad. When the 
Conference met, the debates were wholly devoted to the Opposition, 
which accused the directing organs of the party of representing the 
N.E.P. as Socialism, and of showing tolerance to the growth of private 
economy. It was also charged with hushing up the class struggle and, 
in agrarian problems, leaning towards the economic support of the 
kulaki—economically the strong element of village life. 

From this date started what was described as a reign of inner terror, 
which continues to this day. Many members of the party were expelled, 
thrown into prison or exiled, but action was only taken against the 
more obscure individuals. The alarm felt by the ruling clique may 
be judged from the fact that Bukharin, in the Pravda, described the 
dissension in the party as the greatest danger it had ever had to 
encounter. Everything possible was done to stifle Zinoviev’s influence, 
though he was still the Chairman of the 3rd International. In July he 
was expelled from the Politbureau and in November from the chair of 
the International. In December he asked to be allowed to explain the 
views of the Opposition to the Conference of the Executive Committee 
of the International, but was not allowed to do so. In fiery speeches 
made in Leningrad and Moscow, however, both he and Trotsky managed 
to make public the reason for the split that had so profoundly shaken 
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the Communist party. They explained that the root of all the disagree- 
ment was as to whether it was possible to establish Communism in one 
State of the world while all the rest remained anti-Communist. This 
was described by Zinoviev as ‘‘ Utopian and impossible,’’ and he 
maintained that they must therefore redouble their efforts to consummate 
world revolution. Stalin’s greatest mistake, he went on, was that he 
held it to be possible firmly to create a Socialist State in Russia while 
encircled by Capitalist countries. Trotsky was equally explicit: in his 
view Russia still formed part of the world’s economic system, and it was 
quite impossible to keep her outside the world economic household, 
which, he said, controlled every part of their economic system. They 
must, therefore, revolutionise the greater part of the world before they 
could hope to make Communism a success in their own country. 

This was the first time the Opposition view had been so clearly 
expressed. The Pravda described Trotsky’s speech as “a bright sermon 
of impotency and the death-knell of our Socialist Constitution.’’ The 
party leaders, as usual, attempted to sidetrack the issue by referring 
to the Opposition as “ these bankrupt leaders, these baneful violaters 
of party discipline,” and condemned the “fever of discussion with 
which these disrupters endeavour to infect and split the party.” 

The history of the struggle since then has been little more than 
a continuation of the same tactics, punctuated by expulsions of one 
prominent member of the opposition after another from membership 
of the party. Enough has been said to show that whereas Trotsky 
holds the pure Communist faith and believes in Communism, Stalin 
merely believes in Communist administration, and is himself entirely 
autocratic. The Opposition has thrived on the persecution to which it 
has been subjected, and since the beginning of 1926 has developed 
a Right and Left Wing. Both of these, though differing on matters of 
internal policy, agree in believing that all attempts to create a “‘ united 
front ’’ with non-Communist organisations, such, for example, as the 
British Trade Union Council, only serve to undermine the revolutionary 
reputation of the Bolshevist party. 

Stalin and his supporters, on the other hand, still profess to believe 
that—in their own words—“ the U.S.S.R. possesses everything necessary 
for the building up of a Socialist State in one country.’”’ The State 
monopoly of foreign trade, they maintain, is an evidence of an economic 
independence “‘ which foreign capitalists have frequently battled against 
in vain,’ and meanwhile the Soviet press is silent as to the real causes 
of the division, emphasizing only the formal heresies and breaches of 
discipline which have brought Trotsky and Zinoviev into conflict with 
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II.—THE REVISED DRAFT CONVENTION FOR THE ABOLITION 
OF IMPORT AND EXPORT RESTRICTIONS. 


HE draft Convention for the Abolition of Import and Export Pro- 

hibitions and Restrictions which was submitted by the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations to the diplomatic conference which 
concluded its work at Geneva on November 8th, was signed on that day 
by the delegates of fifteen States. During the discussion which centred 
round its terms, however, considerable divergence of opinion was brought 
to light, more especially as to the scope of Articles 4 and 5, dealing with 
the exceptions to be admitted to the application of the general principle 
of the removal of trade restrictions. The result of this was the setting 
up of a special committee to revise certain of the conditions, and the 
Convention, as eventually signed, differs in some respects from the 
original version. The main provisions of the revised draft are the 
following :— 

ARTICLES 1 and 2 lay down the principle that, with certain reser- 
vations, the signatories agree to abolish all import and export prohibitions 
and restrictions within six months of the coming into force of the Con- 
vention. 

ARTICLE 4 enumerates the exceptions to this rule. They are seven 
in number, and cover matters of public safety, public health and morals, 
the traffic in arms, the protection of national treasures and national 
economy. 

ARTICLE 5 provides that nothing in the Convention shall affect the 
right of any contracting State to adopt measures for the protection of 
its vital interests in abnormal circumstances, provided that these measures 
shall be of a temporary character only. 

ARTICLE 6 is an additional Article, designed to meet the objections 
of certain States which regarded the above exceptions as insufficient. 

Fifteen countries formulated reservations. Germany, for example, 
wished to insert the following provisions :— 

(1) Should the British Delegation desire to maintain the restrictions 
now in force for the importation of dyestuffs, the German Dele- 
gation will reserve the right under Paragraph I of Article 6 to 
maintain the prohibition on imports and exports now in force 
for coal, coke, peat, lignite and briquettes. 

(2) Should other Delegations make reservations regarding the export 
of scrap iron and other metals, the German Delegation will, on 
its side, be forced to maintain the export prohibitions now in force 
for scrap iron and the scrap of other metals and alloys. 

The British reservation applied only to synthetic and organic dye- 
stuffs, or colours or colouring matter containing them, as well as organic 
intermediate products used in the manufacture of such dyestuffs, colour 
or colouring matter, the importation of which is prohibited by virtue 
of the Dyestuffs Act of 1920 (Prohibition of Import). 

France claimed the maintenance of her export prohibition on scrap 
iron and scrap of other metals, and her import prohibition on coal, 
promising to remove the latter if negotiations proceeding with Germany 
led to agreement. 
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At the concluding session, the French Delegate announced that his 
Government had decided not to prohibit the importation of coal, coke 
and lignite. This decision was understood to be the result of an agree- 
ment between France and Germany under which, in exchange for this 
concession, France had obtained the right to export a certain quantity 
of coal from the Moselle mines to Germany. 

The conditions for the coming into force of the Convention were so 
arranged as to secure, by methodical procedure, a maximum number of 
adhesions with a minimum number of reservations to the principle of 
the general abolition of prohibitions. This procedure enabled States in 
a special situation to make reservations after signing the Convention, 
with a view to the temporary maintenance of certain prohibitions. It 
provided also for a meeting of the signatories next June or July to 
examine the situation anew in the light of the various reservations, the 
number of accessions and their geographical distribution. 

It was also agreed that the Convention might be denounced at the 
end of three years if the temporary exceptions allowed had not been 
brought to an end. 

In his speech at the close of the Conference the President said that 
the Conference might fairly claim to have acted in the spirit of the 
Economic Conference of last May. The outstanding fact was that the 
Convention which had been signed was the first multi-lateral treaty 
regulating commercial relations between States, and this was a remark- 
able and very hopeful new departure in international relations. 
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III.—CHRONOLOGY, 
Abyssinia. 
November 3rd.—Report of contract for Dam across the Blue Nile. (See 
U.S.A.) 


November 7th.—Denial of report regarding construction of dam on Blue 
Nile. (See Great Britain.) 


Afghanistan. 
November 3rd.—Treaty of Amity with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 
November 6th.—Treaty of Friendship with Poland. (See Poland.) 


Bulgaria. 

October 27th.—Stores of arms and munitions, including many thousand 
bombs were discovered on the Bulgarian frontier in the districts of Ferdi- 
nand, Berkovitza, Trn, Dupnitza and Kustendil. An official enquiry elici- 
ated the fact that these munitions had been secretly transported there in 
1924-25 by Agraro-Communist émigrés who, with the support of the Soviets, 
made extensive preparations for a revolution in Bulgaria, in 1925. 

October 28th.—The ordinary session of the Sobranye opened. 

November 7th.—The Macedonians in Bulgaria announced their intention 
to start a campaign of protest against the murders at Ishtip of the two 
Mihailoffs, which took place on October 31st. Public meetings were arranged 
in all parts of the country. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Shanghai. 

November 2nd.—Mrs. Forestier, wife of an official of the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company, was found unconscious in her house in Shanghai having apparently 
been the victim of an attempted murder. 

Between 2,000 and 3,000 Communists suddenly occupied Thing on Taihu 
Lake (about 100 miles west of Shanghai) cutting off the City from all com- 
munications. They arrested the officials and disarmed the police. It was 
thought in Shanghai that these Communists might have been subsidised by 
Tang Sheng-chi to cut the Shanghai-Nanking Railway and embarras Nanking, 
as from Thing the railway could easily be reached by raiding parties. 

November 6th.—The death was reported of Mrs. Forestier, the victim of 
the outrage on November 2nd. 

November 7th.—A serious conflict took place between ‘‘ White ’’ Russians 
and inmates of the Soviet Consulate. The ‘‘ Whites ”’ entered the building, 
after smashing the windows with stones, and were met with fire from 
revolvers which drove them back with several casualties. 

November 8th.—The Soviet Consul informed Quo Tai-chi, Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs, of his intention to file a protest for communication to 
the Consular Body, in which he alleged that the Municipal Police had not 
afforded adequate protection for the Consulate. The police asserted that 
they had taken every possible precaution. 

The Peking Government. 

October 25th.—An Ankuochun biplane was reported to have raided Tai- 
yuenfu (capital of Shansi and the terminus of the Shansi Railway), bombed 
the arsenal, and done considerable damage. 

Two prominent officials of the Peking and Tientsin Labour Federation, 
a railway worker, and the girl secretary to the Labour Federation were 
executed. 

The Shantung forces were reported to have occupied Kaifeng (capital 
of Honan on the Lunghai Railway), and to have reached to within thirty-five 
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miles of Chengchow (junction of Peking-Hankow and Lunghai Railways). 
Feng Yu-hsiang was stated to be offering little resistance. 

October 28th.—On the north-western front the Ankuochun were reported 
to be still attacking Tsaikowpu, but had not yet succeeded in taking it. 
South of Peking Chochow was still holding out. Feng Yu-hsiang was stated 
to have gone to Loyang, in Honanfu. 

October 30th—The Ankuochun occupied Tsaikowpu (twenty-five miles 
west of Kalgan) and were stated to be following up the Shansi forces along 
the valley of the Nanyang Ho. 

The Shansi troops defending Chochow were reported to have ejected 
the attackers from the City. 

November 2nd.—Wireless messages were broadcast from Taiyuanfu by 
Yen Hsi-shan proclaiming an overwhelming victory by the Shansi Army 
over the Ankuochun. 

November 3vd.—An arbitrary tax on coal was imposed by the Chinese 
military authorities of Chihli. Deliveries of coal to the Foreign Concessions 
in Tientsin were, however, not interfered with. 

November 4th.—Feng Yu-hsiang attacked the Shantung forces from the 
south and compelled them to evacuate Kaifeng and retire along the Lunghai 
Railway. 

The Ankuochun forces occupied Tatung, which gave them the command 
of Northern Shansi. 

November 6th.—Feng Yu-hsiang captured Kweiteh (about seventy miles 
east of Kaifeng), taking 10,000 prisoners. 

The Salt Administration. 

October 27th.—As no satisfaction had been obtained from the provincial 
authorities on the subject of the confiscation of the Shantung Salt revenue, 
the British, French and Japanese Ministers carried the matter to Chang 
Tso-lin, who promised to advise the Shantung Tuchun to deal with the 
problem in a satisfactory manner. 

October 31st.—The Nanking Political Council rescinded the order of July 
1st, abolishing the Foreign District Salt Collectorates, an order which placed 
the Revenue collection under purely Chinese control. It was understood 
in Peking that the resolution rescinding the order included a provision that 
a third of all future revenue collected within Nanking territory would be 
handed over to foreign banks. 


The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 

October 25th.—80,000 Nanking troops were reported to be moving up 
the Yangtze with a squadron of gunboats against the Wuhan forces, who 
were said to number about 50,000. 

October 31st.—Nanking Political Council and Salt Collectorates. (See 
Salt Administration.) 

November 2nd.—According to reports from Canton, Chiang Kai-shek was 
expected to return from Japan and assume command of the new Government 
being formed at Canton by Wang Ching-wei. The new Government was 
said to be seeking Japancse advisers, and if these were refused to contem- 
plate inviting the Russians to return. 

The Hankow Government. 

October 24th.—According to a Japanese report pirates seized the Chinese 
steamer ‘’ Kiangsin’’ on the Yangtze river above Ichang (in Hupeh) after 
a fight in which many people were killed and wounded. 

October 31st.—A report was received in London that Annamite troops 
had been sent to the French Concession in Hankow. 

November 1st.—Reports from Peking described the situation at Hankow 
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as very disquieting. Owing to the advance of the Nationalist General, 
Yang Sen from the Upper Yangtze and of the Nanking forces from the east 
the City was denuded of troops and the labour unions were said to be in 
control. It was feared that in the event of a military defeat and in view 
of the relaxation of authority and the unrestrained activities of the labour 
unions there was a great risk of a dangerous outbreak on the part of the 
mob. Meanwhile the position of Tang Sheng-chi (the Hankow General) 
who was threatened on both sides, was described as very uncertain. 


Canton. 

October 31st.—Wang Ching-wei, formerly Chairman of the Canton Govern- 
ment and a faithful disciple of Sun Yat-sen, was stated in Hongkong to have 
returned to Canton from Hankow. A special meeting of the Canton 
Kuomintang elected Wang as Chairman in place of Li Chai-sum, the Canton 
Generalissimo. Wang was reported to have stated that he would reorganise 
the Kuomintang with Canton as its capital. He condemned the expedition 
against Hankow and issued invitations to the Nanking and Hankow groups 
to meet in Canton and make a fresh start. 

November 1st.—The Kuomintang Central Executive Committee passed 
a resolution that ‘‘ the time had arrived to establish at Canton a National 
Government based on civilian control.’’ It also declared that the Canton 
Kuomintang was the highest authority in the Party, and issued invitations 
to all other ‘“‘ Kuomintangists ’”’ to come to Canton to ally themselves with 
the new administration, in order to make possible the holding of the Fourth 
Plenary Party Conference. The meeting was attended by Wang Ching-wei, 
formerly head of the Wuhan Government, General Li Chai-sum, the former 
subordinate of Chiang Kai-shek, and T. V. Soong, the ex-Finance Minister. 

In Shanghai, Canton’s action was interpreted as securing its independence 
from the Yangtze valley, but it was not believed that Canton contemplated 
another military adventure. 

November 2nd.—Report of possible return of Chiang Kai-shek to Canton. 
(See The Nanking Government). 

It was understood in Peking that Canton was endeavouring to summon 
a meeting of the Kuomintang Central Executive there, and that behind this 
proposal, which was made by Wang Ching-wei, was the intention to upset 
the rival Nationalist Government of Li Chai-sum. This would make three 
Nationalist Governments altogether. 

November 4th.—A renewal of the anti-British boycott occurred in Canton, 
synchronising with the return of Wang Ching-wei, under whose auspices the 
earlier boycott of the British was carried on. The movement was understood 
to have a double object. Firstly, of advertising the “ patriotic ’’ character 
of the Canton régime and of rallying the Kuomintang extremists who were 
not satisfied with the Nationalist Government of Hankow and Nanking ; 
secondly, of providing opportunities for the unemployed to terrorise the 
mercantile community and confiscate their property, the profits of which 
would be shared by the officials. The new boycott was described in Peking 
as a form of brigandage with commerce for its prey, from which the Chinese 
would suffer principally, and not an attempt to damage British trade from 
political motives. 

November 7th.—It was stated in Hongkong that the boycott was being 
carried on in a half-hearted way, and that there was much friction in labour 
circles leading to fights and arrests. Wang Ching-wei made a speech in 
which he bitterly exposed the Russian tyranny in Hankow. Wang was 
understood to be contemplating trying to persuade Li Chai-sum to establish 
a government entirely separate from Nanking, but Li Chai-sum’s attitude 
was stated to be uncertain, in view of his previous association with the 
Nanking military leaders. 
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November 8th.—Demonstrators who were celebrating the anniversary of 
the Soviet Revolution were dispersed by the police, and several arrests made. 

According to reports from Hongkong, the leaders of South China were 
adopting a more moderate policy. Li Chai-sum had just issued a statement 
urging students, labourers and peasants to work more and talk less, while 
Wang Ching-wei had appealed for a change of methods, and less agitation 
by workmen and peasants. T. V. Soong in a speech said that what Kwang- 
tung needed was peace, and appealed for a cessation of the talk of campaigns. 
Chu Chai-shin, former Minister in London and Chinese representative in the 
League of Nations issued a statement in which he said “ China is in no 
position to demand a revision of the treaties, but should regulate her affairs 
and relationships, after which the time should be speedily reached when 
the unequal treaties will fall with their own weight. The first step is 
improvement of trade and encouragement of foreign investments by ensuring 
for the foreigner the same protection and justice as he enjoys at home.”’ 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

October 27t:h.—Joint foreign representation to Chang Tso-lin regarding 
Salt Revenue. (See The Salt Administration.) 

October 31st.—Reported arrival of French Annamite troops at Hankow. 
(See Hankow Government.) 

November 2nd.—It was announced in London that the five ships of the 
First Cruiser Squadron in the Yangtze had been recalled, thus reducing the 
cruiser strength on the China Station by approximately one-half. 

Attack on Englishwoman in Shanghai. (See Shanghai.) 


Cuba. 


November 3rd.—The Treaty of Commerce with Spain came into force. 


Egypt. 


October 30th.—Under an order of the Mixed Courts the Soviet steamer 
““ Chicherin ’’ was seized in Alexandria Harbour when about to sail for 
Odessa with a cargo of cotton purchased by the Soviet Government. This 
action was understood to be a reprisal for the seizure by the Soviet author- 
ities of the Egyptian steamer “ Inkerman’”’ (vide BULLETINS of September 
17th and October 29th.) 

The Premier in London. (See Great Britain.) 


France. 

October 26th.—The trial of Samuel Schwartzbart concluded with the 
acquittal of the prisoner. 

M. Bokanowsky issued a statement to the press to the effect that a 
definite agreement with U.S.A. on the tariff question seemed to be in 
sight. It had been agreed that during the negotiations the U.S.A. would 
be granted the same tariff as existed before the conclusion of the Commercial 
Treaty with Germany. 

October 27th.-Owing to rumours in Paris that a “ certain number of 
Catalans’ intended to renew the attempt made last November on the 
Eastern Pyrenees, and proposed to convey men and munitions across the 
frontier from France, contingents of gendarmerie were sent to Foix, Perpignan 
and other places on the frontier. 

October 28th.—A school teacher named Armengol was arrested at Encamp, 
in Andorra, on suspicion of being concerned in an attempt to provoke a 
revolt against Spanish rule in Catalonia. 

October 30th.—Prince Carol of Rumania, interviewed in Paris, repeated 
his intention not to interfere in the affairs of his country, unless public 
opinion appealed to him todoso. He added that during the past few months 
he had received visits from leaders of several Rumanian parties, who had 
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asked him to declare himself a claimant to the Throne. After hesitating for 
some months he had replied by the four letters which he had entrusted to 
M. Manoilescu. (See Rumania.) 

October 31st.—Further reports regarding kidnapped party. (See Morocco.) 

Reported arrival of French Annamite troops at Hankow. (See China : 
Hankow Government and Foreign Relations.) 

November 2nd.—The Cabinet approved the French reply to the last 
American Note on the Tariff Dispute. It was understood to confirm the 
reported temporary arrangement under which American products entering 
France would pay the same tariff rate as were in force before the Franco- 
German Treaty was concluded, except in the cases where the rates were 
made by the new tariff minimum upon which the Franco-German tariff was 
based. 

November 3rd.—Further details of the French reply to America on the 
Tariff Dispute were published. These showed that before conceding the 
American demands France wanted three concessions: (1) the withdrawal 
of the new duties imposed by the U.S.A. on certain of their exports as 
reprisals for the increase in French duties on American goods, which came 
into force on September 6th as a result of the Franco-German Agreement ; 
(2) the abolition of the American Customs Organization in Paris which made 
enquiries of French commercial houses in regard to their transactions with 
Americans ; (3) the relaxation of certain American health regulations, which 
were declared to hamper unduly the French export of agricultural products. 

On her side, France was willing to agree to the American demands that 
the French duties on American goods, which were raised on September 6th, 
should be lowered to the level at which they stood before that date. 

Syrian Nationalist delegation to French High Commissioner. (See 
Syria.) 

November 4th.—Syrian leader’s announcement of submission to France. 
(See Syria.) 

November 6th.—The French Navy Estimates for 1928 were published. 
These totalled about £20,000,000, representing a reduction of 25 per cent. 
on the figure for 1914. 

M. Humbert Droz, Secretary of the Communist International for the 
Latin countries of Europe was arrested in Paris. M. Droz had been expelled 
from France last year as an undesirable. 

Report regarding treaty with Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia.) 
November 8th.—M. Droz was sentenced to five months’ imprisonment. 


Germany. 
October 27th.—In a statement to the Budget Committee of the Reichstag 


on the subject of Germany’s foreign borrowings, Herr Curtius, Minister of 
Economic Affairs, estimated Germany’s total foreign indebtedness at 
£417,500,000, including the Dawes Loan. Herr Schacht, the President of 
the Reichsbank, put the figure higher at £500,000,000. 

October 30th.—Herr Marx, the Chancellor, in a speech at a meeting of 
the Centre Party at Essen re-affirmed the President’s repudiation of the 
charge of responsibility for the war, and repeated the demand for complete 
evacuation of the Rhineland. He pointed out, however, that in raising the 
war guilt question, Germany was not trying to evade her material obligations. 
‘““We have appealed to history,’ he said, “solely for the sake of our 
honour.” 

October 31st.—In a speech in Berlin Herr Stresemann issued a warning 
against the pursuit of an economic policy which did not confine itself strictly 
to the spending of money on enterprises of a productive nature. 

November 1st.—The Nationalist press was described as objecting to Herr 
Marx’ statement in his speech on October 30th. It regarded the renunciation 
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of any intention of basing a demand for a revision of the Treaty on a revision 
of the War Guilt verdict as wasting a good card, and described it as political 
folly. 
Mantes 3rd.—The reduction of the Armies of Occupation proceeded 
steadily throughout the day. Idstein was completely evacuated by British 
troops and the French evacuation of Diez commenced. 

November 4th.—As a result of the recent formation of an employees’ 
defence association, employers in the Rhenish textile industry announced a 
general lock-out to date from the evening of November 8th, affecting 
45,000 workers. The workers’ demands were understood to comprise a 20 per 
cent. increase in time and piece work, equal wages for men and women, and 
a reduction from 54 to 51 working hours weekly. 

The new Foreign Loans Control Committee met and discussed the appli- 
cation of the new ‘ guiding principles ’’ laid down for the better control of 
the foreign borrowing of public bodies. The principles were to be applied 
in the examination of proposed foreign credits of the Federal States, munici- 
palities and municipal organizations from whatever source they were to be 
obtained, as well as in cases where public bodies provided guarantees or 
security for private foreign loans, and to the marketing of municipal bonds 
abroad. 

The stipulations for foreign loan borrowing were briefly :— 

(1) Long term loans to be for not less than Io years, with the right 
of redemption in 5 years ; 

(2) Short-term loans contracted by Federal States to reinforce the 
working funds to be for 1 year, with no question of conversion 
into a long-term loan ; 

(3) Loans could only be contracted for paying enterprises whose 
finances could be depended on to meet the interest and amorti- 
zation charges. 

November 6th.—The Memorandum by Mr. Parker Gilbert “ calling attention 
to the dangers involved in the present economic situation ’’ in Germany was 
published. In this Mr. Gilbert approached the problem from the standpoint 
adopted by the Dawes Plan, ‘‘ that what is in the interest of the German 
economy is also in the interest of the execution of the Plan.”’ He pointed 
out that German public authorities were developing programmes of 
expenditure ‘“‘ with but little regard to the financial consequences of their 
action,’’ and the rising level of public expenditure was giving an artificial 
stimulus to economic life, and threatening to undermine the stability of 
public finances. The remedies for this consisted primarily in a reversal of 
the tendency to over spending and a régime of strict economy. 

Mr. Gilbert referred to the increase in expenditure in the budget for 
1927-1928, and pointed out that both this and the previous budget showed 
an excess of current expenditure over current revenues of over £45,000,000 
in each year, which was covered by loans and appropriations from surplus 
reserve funds. Other points of criticism were afforded by the law of 
April 9th, 1927, postponing for two years the settlement of the financial 
relations between the Reich and the States and Communes. The latter were 
drawing larger payments than ever before from the Reich, and were pressing 
for more to meet their constantly increasing expenditure, over which the 
Reich exercised no adequate control. 

Mr. Gilbert also criticised the law increasing Government officials’ 
salaries (estimated to cost £75,000,000), and the proposed law indemnifying 
German nationals for property lost abroad (estimated to cost £50,000,000). 
He also referred to the confusion created by the frequent opposition of the 
financial operations of the States and Communes to the policy of the 
Reichsbank. 
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The German reply to this Memorandum was published simultaneously, 
the text having been handed to Mr. Gilbert the previous day. In the reply 
the Minister of Finance expressed general agreement with the Agent-General 
on many points, but took the view that many of the problems raised in the 
Memorandum were governed by domestic political considerations which 
Mr. Gilbert did not touch upon because they did not lie within his competence 
as Agent-General for Reparation Payments. The extent of German 
indebtedness abroad was not disquieting in view of the pledges given as 
security and their productivity. The Government, he continued, intended 
to frame the 1928 Budget on lines of the strictest economy. 


Great Britain. 

October 30th.—Sarwat Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, arrived in London. 

November 1st.—The text of Mr. Bridgeman’s speeches in the Plenary 
Session of the Geneva Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armaments 
was issued as a White Paper (Cmd. 2964). 

November 2nd.—Reported recali from the Yangtze of five ships of the 
First Cruiser Squadron. (See China: Foreign I[telations.) 

November 7th.—Dr. Wargneh Martin, representative of the Abyssinian 
Government, on his arrival in Liverpool from New York made a statement 
regarding the reported signature of a contract in America for the construction 
of a dam across the Blue Nile. He said that no contract had been signed, 
or agreement prepared, and that nothing would be done in the matter without 
the approval of the British Government. 

November 8th.—Parliament opened for the autumn session. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain made statements on the Blue Nile Dam reports and the situation 
in China. Mr. Baldwin defined the present position with regard to Naval 
Disarmament. 

The Agreement for the settlement of the War Debt of Yugoslavia to 
Great Britain was issued as a White Paper. (Cmd. 2973). 


Greece. 

October 30th.—An attempt was made on the life of Admiral Konduriotis, 
President of the Republic, as he was leaving the Town Hall of Athens after 
opening the Mayoral Congress. The assailant, a waiter named Gousios, was 
arrested. He refused to acknowledge himself a Communist, but a search 
made in his room revealed some Communist literature. The Admiral was 
wounded slightly in the forehead. 

October 31st.—Admiral Konduriotis resumed his duties. 

The Government decided to urge the Chamber to pass the Bill consti- 
tuting a special Department of Public Safety. It was understood that the 
United States Government was to be requested to lend Greece a copy of the 
Act in force in the U.S.A., against Communist propaganda, in order that 
the Cabinet might see whether it could be applied to Greece. 

November 2nd.—The Greco-Yugoslav Commercial Treaty was signed in 


Athens. 


International Court of Arbitration. 
October 30th.—A report from Peking stated that Dr. Wellington Koo had 
been appointed Chinese delegate to the Court. 


Irak. 
October 30th.—General Yasin Pasha, Minister of Finance and acting 
Premier, resigned owing to the supposed interference of the British acting 
High Commissioner, Sir Edward Ellington, in the domestic affairs of the 
country. 
{The Cabinet had recently suppressed a Shiah newspaper which had been 
attacking the Ministry. The suppression was much resented in Shiah centres 
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and a deputation was sent to the acting High Commissioner to protest against 
it. The latter was understood to have recommended the acting Premier to 
ask the Cabinet to reconsider its decision, whereupon the acting Premier 
resigned. | 

Rashid Ali Beg, Minister of the Interior, was appointed acting Prime 
Minister, but the Cabinet was not expected to survive more than a few 
days. 
October 31st.—According to a semi-official report from Baghdad, General 
Yasin Pasha resigned owing to being called upon to do so by the Regent, 
King Ali, because he had omitted to refer to the Acting High Commissioner 
an important matter affecting the internal security of the country, and had 
taken action on the decision of the Cabinet before the Acting High Com- 
missioner even knew the nature of that decision. The important matter 
referred to was the suppression of the Shiah newspaper. 

November 1st.—Parliament opened, and after hearing a brief speech from 
the Throne was prorogued for six weeks by Royal irada. 

Commenting on the suppression of the Shiah newspaper, the Nationalist 
Journal A/ /stiklal said that the Government’s action was inconsistent with 
its dignity and with the Constitution. But while they blamed the Cabinet 
for their action, they did not wish that the High Commissioner should 


interfere in such affairs. 


Italy. 

October 28th.—On the Fifth Anniversary of the March on Rome, Signor 
Mussolini addressed a message to the Fascist Party: in which he said that 
Fascism was transforming Italy and increasing her strength in all fields. 

October 30th.—Signor Mussolini took the salute of a march past of the 
Fascist Militia, and of detachments of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

November tst.—A statement by Signor Tittoni, President of the Senate, 
was published demonstrating that Italy’s right to take part in settling the 
status of Tangier was not prejudiced, but rather confirmed by her agree- 
ments with France in 1912 and 1916. By the 1912 agreement, France and 
Italy bound themselves not to oppose measures which ‘‘ jugeront opportun 
d’édicter la France au Maroc et I’Italie en Lybie,’’ but the measures decided 
upon by France, Great Britain and Spain in 1923 did not come under this 
heading, since they were not édictés by France, but agreed to jointly by 
the three Powers. The 1916 agreement concerned explicitly only the French 
Zone of the ‘‘ Shereefian Empire,’’ and made no mention of Tangier, which 
France in her treaty with the Sultan had admitted to constitute an entirely 
separate zone. 

November 3rd.—A ministerial decree was published declaring that all 
crimes, with the exception of homicide, committed before November 4th, 
1926, “‘ for National ends ”’ should not be entered against the offenders in 
the police archives, or if so entered, that the words “‘ perpetrated for National 
ends’ should be inserted against the entry. The Ministry of Justice ex- 
plained that in the case of offenders who had been inspired “‘ by an urgent 
desire to restore political and social order,’’ it was only fair that the Govern- 
ment should take the real motives into consideration and clear absolutely 
all those responsible for such offences. 


Japan. 
October 30th.—A naval review of the entire Japanese fleet was held in 
the presence of the Sovereign, for the second time in the history of Japan. 


Latvia. 
October 26th.—The Diet ratified the Trade Agreement with the Soviet. 
November 1st.—Attack on Customs Guards. (See Poland.) 
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League of Nations. 
October 27th.—At the Conference on the Abolition of Trade Prohibitions 
and Restrictions agreement was stated to have been reached on the principle 
that the Convention should be drafted so that the exceptions to the general 
rule of abolition of restrictions should be formulated in precise and clear 
language, in conformity with the desire of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and with the tendency of the German and Italian amendments. 

October 28th.—The Permanent Mandates Commission approved a docu- 
ment defining procedure in regard to petitions, and noted another document 
prepared by the Secretariat constituting a collection of the decisions of the 
Council designed to facilitate investigations on the subject of Mandates. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed to examine a petition from members 
of the Rehoboth tribe in South-West Africa. 

The Health Committee opened its half-yearly session. 

October 28th.—The Committee of the Conference on the Abolition of 
Trade Prohibitions and Restrictions reached agreement on the text of 
Articles 4 and 5 of the draft Convention, which were re-drafted in much 
more precise terms than had been done by the Economic Committee. The 
number of exceptions was also reduced, leaving only such prohibitions and 
restrictions as pre-war practice had allowed. 

October 30th.—The League Health Committee approved the report of the 
Malaria Commission. 

October 31st.—The Permanent Mandates Commission began its examin- 
ation of the report on British Cameroon. 

The Secretary-General of the League received a telegram from M. Tchich- 
erin to the effect that the Government of the U.S.S.R. was willing to take 
part in the work of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference. 

November 1st.—The Permanent Mandates Commission began its examin- 
ation of the report on British Togoland. Mr. Ormsby-Gore informed the 
Commission that the work of the delimitation of the frontier between British 
and French Togoland was progressing satisfactorily. The British and 
French representatives had examined the question on the basis of the nego- 
tiations engaged in December, 1926, and had reached agreement with regard 
to the maintenance of the frontiers of 1919. 

November 1st.—Mr. Colijn, President of the Conference on the Abolition 
of Trade Prohibitions and Restrictions, in a statement regarding the re- 
drafting of Articles 4 and 5 of the Convention, said that the delegations, 
recognising that some countries could not immediately renounce all existing 
prohibitions, had agreed to insert a new temporary article allowing certain 
States to sign the Convention with reservations regarding certain prohibitions 
which they felt it necessary to maintain. These reservations would have to 
be made before February, and a second meeting of the Conference next 
midsummer would decide whether they were permissible. States would be 
entitled to withdraw from the Convention at the end of 1930 if they felt 
that the maintenance of these reservations was detrimental to their interests. 

November 2nd.—The Permanent Mandates Commission dealt with the 
statement concerning native labour by Mr. H. A. Grimshaw, the represen- 
tative on the Commission of the International Labour Office. 

The Meeting of the Health Committee was attended by representatives 
of the Health Services of Brazil, the Argentine and Chile. The Committee 
appointed a special Committee composed of experts from Brazil, the Argen- 
tine, Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay to organize an enquiry into infantile 
mortality in South America. 

The Health Committee also approved suggestions for the study of leprosy 
and for the creation in Rio de Janeiro of an institute for this purpose. 
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November 3vd.—The second reading of the draft Convention for the 
Abolition of Import and Export Restrictions was passed by the Conference. 
Certain reservations proposed by Japan, Rumania, the U.S.A. and Czecho- 
slovakia were, however, still under discussion. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission began its examination of the 
report on Samoa. Sir James Parr, High Commissioner for New Zealand in 
London, represented the Mandatory Power. He stated that the Royal 
Commission appointed by the New Zealand Government to enquire into the 
unrest 1n Samoa had ended 1ts enquiries, but it would be some time before 
its report would be ready ; he therefore suggested that it would be advisable 
for the Mandates Commission to wait for this report before giving its judgment. 

November 4th-——The Permanent Mandates Commission concluded its 
consideration of the report on Samoa. Interest turned principally on the 
cultivation of copra. 

Sir Cecil Hurst was chosen as one of the five jurists on the Committee 
appointed to prepare the programme and organization of the first conference 
for the Codification of International Law. 

November 6th.—The Mandates Commission, after examining the Rehoboth 
tribe petition, decided that it would be useful if the Mandatory (The Union 
of South Africa) would forward a statement of its views with regard to the 
report of Mr. Justice Villiers on the Rehoboth, and of the measures it con- 
templated taking as a result of that report. 

November 7th.—The Conference on the Abolition of Import and Export 
Restrictions concluded its work. It adopted the revised international 
Convention for the abolition, with certain exceptions, of import and export 
restrictions, and to this were attached five special declarations. Under these 
the conditions for the coming into force of the Convention were so arranged 
as to secure a maximum number of adhesions to the principle of the general 
abolition of prohibitions. This procedure enabled States, in a special situation, 
to make reservations after signing the Covenant with a view to the temporary 
maintenance of certain prohibitions. It also provided for a meeting of the 
signatories next summer to examine the situation in the light of the various 
reservations, the number of accessions and their geographical distribution. 
The Convention might be denounced at the end of three years if the 
temporary exceptions allowed had not been brought to an end. 

November 8th.—The Permanent Mandates Commission began _ its 
examination of the report of the Belgian Government on the administration 
of Ruanda-Urundi (formerly part of German East Africa). 

The Conference on the Abolition of Trade Prohibitions and Restrictions 
closed with the signature of the Convention by the Delegates of eighteen 
Governments. These included Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Holland and Rumania. It was understood in Geneva that there 
was a good prospect of the U.S.A., Poland, Latvia, Portugal, Serbia and 


Sweden also signing before February. 


Mexico. 

October 29th.—News was received in New York that General Gomez’ 
supporters had taken possession of the town of Orizaba, after puttng to 
flight two regiments of Federal troops. (Orizaba is about fifty miles inland 
from Vera Cruz). 

November 5th.—The Government announced that General Gomez and 
his nephew, Colonel Gomez Vizcarra, had been captured and shot. This 
disposed of the only remaining opponent of General! Obregon for the Presi- 
dency. It was learnt in New York that General Gomez has been ambushed 
by Federal troops under General Escobar near Teocelo, in Vera Cruz. 

November 7th.—The rebel generals Reyes and Garcia were captured in 
Vera Cruz and shot. Three other officers, previously captured, were also 


executed. 
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Morocco. 

October 31st.—-The four French captives of the bandits, who were kid- 
napped on October 2oth, were reported to have been removed further into 
the interior of the unpacified region of the Atlas. It was understood that 
Si Guerri, the chief of the bandits who carried off the party, made this move 
because the tribe among whom he first settled with his captives refused to 
compromise themselves by negotiating in the affair. The sum of money 
mentioned as a ransom was so large that it was believed that the real object 
was to hold the captives as political hostages to be delivered up in return 
for military and administrative advantages. 

November 1st.—News was received from Casa Blanca that the four French 
captives had passed into the hands of the Moorish chief Ben Nasser, who 
bought out the original captors, and were at Ait-Siruba. 

November 7th.—Reports were received in London from Marrakesh that 
the negotiations for the release of the French captives had broken down 
and the situation was stated to cause some anxiety. According to native 
reports the obstacle to an arrangement was that the tribes demanded a very 
large quantity of rifles and munitions, as well as other impossible terms 
for the release of the captives. 


Nicaragua. 

November 3vd.—Reports reached New York of further brushes between 
patrols of the United States Marines and guerilla parties, during the former’s 
search for the two pilots of the U.S. Marine Corps who were believed to be 
held prisoners by the insurgents. In one encounter sixty of the guerillas 
were killed or wounded. 

November 8th.—Preliminary returns of the Municipal Elections showed 
that the Liberals, who were in the early half of the year in revolt against 
the Conservative President, had polled considerably more votes than the 
Conservatives. 

News reached New York that Ocotol natives when visiting the town to 
vote in the elections had related the story as to what befell the two 
U.S. Marine airmen who crashed on October roth while bombing bandits 
under General Sandino. It appeared that the airmen had at first escaped 
but were caught and killed by bandits before they could reach safety. 


Palestine. 
October 30th.—American Zionist Conference at Cleveland. (See U.S.A.) 


Poland. 

November 1st.—Customs Guards patrolling the Polish-Latvian frontier 
were reported to have been fired at by an unidentified gang of men. One of 
the assailants was killed and several were wounded, the rest escaping across 
the frontier into Latvia. 

November 3vd.—The Seym assembled for the purpose of deliberating on 
the Budget, but was at once adjourned by the deputy Prime Minister until 
November 28th, the day on which its five years’ term expired. 

November 6th.—A Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan was signed in 
Warsaw. 


Portugal. 

November 1st.—The Cabinet decided to dissolve the General Confederation 
of Labour and all workmen’s organizations not submitting fresh Articles of 
Assoviation before November 15th. 


Reparations. 
November 5th.—The statement of Receipts and Payments under the 
Dawes Plan issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the 
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month of October, 1927 (Fourth Annuity Year), showed that the receipts 
for this month totalled 120,089,927.77 gold marks, making the cumulative 
total of 422,139,479.70 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers 
for this month was 138,280,749.60 gold marks. 


Rumania. 

October 27th.—The Prime Minister made a statement in Parliament to 
the effect that any attempt to upset the order legally established would meet 
with the most determined resistance of the Government. In reply to the 
leader of the National Peasant Party, he said that the resignation of Prince 
Carol had duly been legalised by the Constitution, which could not be altered 
until the majority of the King, and thereafter Prince Carol could in no way 
legally occupy the Throne by heredity ; hence any attempt to bring about 
the return of Prince Carol would be anti-constitutional. 

October 30th.—Statement by Prince Carol in Paris. (See France). 

November 1st.—A report was received in Vienna that M. Bratianu, the 
Premier, had gained a decisive victory over all his opponents, and that 
Prince Carol would take no further action, as his financial claims had been 
satisfied. 

November 3vd.—The Government issued a statement to the Press 
explaining the reason for M. Manoilescu’s arrest. Documents were produced 
showing that M. Manoilescu had conceived plans and begun to carry into 
effect a movement against the Regency and in favour of Prince Carol. 


Spain. 
October 30th.—The First Plenary Session of the National Assembly opened. 


November 3rd.—Treaty with Cuba. (See Cuba.) 


Syria. 

November 2nd.—The Damascus correspondent of the Egyptian paper 
Mokattam reported the outbreak of fighting between the Shaalan and other 
clans of the Ruwalla, owing to rivalry between the Emir Nuri Esh Shaalan 
and Sheikh Fawaz Ibn Tawaf. It was reported in Beyrouth that the latter 
has fled into the Nejd and embraced the Wahabi creed. The French had 
apparently tried to mediate but without success. 

November 3rd.—According to news from Haifa the Syrian Nationalists 
sent delegates to Beyrouth to present a manifesto to the High Commissioner. 
This document contained the first formal declaration that the Nationalists 
welcomed the friendly co-operation of France, and avoided reference to the 
thorny question of the retrocession of the annexed territories of the Lebanon. 
The manifesto was described as embodying the final conviction of the 
Nationalists of the futility of further agitation, and of the wisdom of pursuing 
national aspirations by pacific means. 

November 4th.—Ilai-ed-Din Fattah, one of the leaders of the Syrian 
revolt, published a circular letter in the Arabic press, announcing that he 
intended to submit to the French Government because the Central Syrian 
Refugee Fund in Jerusalem had not provided him with the support 


promised. 


Tangier. 

October 27th.—The Prince of Udine, in command of the Italian cruiser 
* Bari’’ and two destroyers, arrived at Tangier on an official visit. His 
Royal Highness received the representatives of the Powers at the Italian 
Legation. 

October 28th.—An official ball and other entertainments took place in 
honour of the visit of Prince Udine. It was understood to be accepted in 
Paris that the visit marked the intention of Italy to claim an equal share in 
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the forthcoming negotiations as to the status of Tangier, but opinion in 
France was said to be unchanged, and to be against the Italian claim. 
October 31st.—The Italian Naval Division left for Gibraltar. 
November ist.—Statement regarding Italy’s attitude by Signor Tittoni. 
(See Italy.) 


Turkey. 

October 28th.—The first census ever held in Turkey was taken, under the 
direction of a Belgian expert. 

October 30th.—The S.S. ‘‘ Destro ’’ was released (vide BULLETIN of October 
29th, page 20), on a declaration of the Court that Charles Landi had not 
the right to arrest any of the Ellerman Line ships in execution of his judg- 
ment against his brother, unless he instituted new proceedings and satisfied 
the Turkish Courts that the liability of the Ellerman Line was not limited 
to the value of the S.S. “ Falernian.”’ 

November 1st.—The new Grand National Assembly opened its session 
and unanimously re-elected Mustapha Pasha Kemal President of the 
Republic. 

The case opened in Constantinople before the Anglo-Turkish Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal, in which the Eastern Bank claimed £86,000, representing 
the principal and interest of the sum stated to have been lost as a result of 
the seizure of the Baghdad Branch of the Bank by the Turks during the 
war. 

The real question before the Tribunal was how far claims in respect of 
war time measures of confiscation and sequestration were reciprocally re- 
nounced by Great Britain and Turkey under the Treaty of Lausanne. The 
Turkish contention was that the Tribunal was not a competent authority 
to decide what property rights and interests belonged to the Eastern Bank 
and existed in Turkey. 

November 3rd.—The new Cabinet was constituted with Ismet Pasha as 
Prime Minister. 

A Treaty of Amity was signed with Afghanistan. 

November 4th.—Preliminary reports indicated that the population would 
approximate 14,000,000. 

November 7th.—Three of the members of Hadji Sami’s band arrested 
on August 28th (Vide BULLETIN of September 3rd) were condemned to death, 
and one to life imprisonment. They were charged with coming into Turkey 
from Greece with the intention of murdering the Ghazi Pasha. 


U.S.A. 

October 30th.—The American Zionist Conference at Cleveland adopted a 
resolution urging the need of improvement in the administration of Palestine. 
Great Britain’s attention was called to fiscal measures described as a severe 
burden on the colonising elements of the country, but the resolution 
expressed confidence in and gratitude tothe British Government. 

A proposal to raise {1,500,000 for Palestine relief in 1928 was approved. 

November 2nd.—Further French Note on Tariff Dispute. (See France.) 

November 3vd.—Brushes between U.S.A. Marines and guerillas. (See 
Nicaragua.) 

Further details of French reply on Tariff Dispute. (See France). 

A report was circulated in America to the effect that the J. B. White 
Engineering Corporation had secured a contract, by agreement with the 
Abyssinian Government, for the construction of a dam across the Blue Nile 
near the exit from Lake Tsana. The contract was stated to amount to about 
£4,000,000. 

November 5th.—Unofficial but apparently trustworthy reports of the 
naval appropriations for 1928 were published, showing that the amount to 
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be asked for would be about £73,000,000, which was {8,000,000 more than 
last year. The increase was understood to be necessary for further work 
upon the craft already under construction, and for the modernisation of the 
““Oklahoma’’ and “ Nevada.” It was stated in Washington that the 
question of the increase in cruiser strength might be assumed to lie outside 
the General Supply Bill, as something which would involve additional and 
special legislation. 

November 7th.—Denial of report regarding construction of dam on 
Blue Nile. (See Great Britain.) 


U.S.S.R. 

October 25th.—Ten persons were shot at Briansk without trial, in accord- 
ance with the Ogpu’s new so-called “‘ simplified method.’’ This consisted 
in the passing of a resolution by the Collegium of the Ogpu, after which the 
prisoners were executed. 

October 26th.—Ratification by Latvia of Trade Agreement. (See Latvia.) 

October 27th.—Moscow local newspapers published accounts of many 
disorders which had taken place in the previous few days in the streets 
owing to the scarcity of everyday necessities. Long queues were outside 
many of the shops, which they tried to storm, leading to many clashes with 
the police. 

The decision to expel Trotsky and Zinoviev from the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party was overwhelmingly endorsed by Party meetings 
at Moscow and Leningrad. 

MM. Rakovsky and Kamenev addressed stormy meetings of workmen 
in Moscow in which they denounced the ruling clique. 

October 29th.—The sentence of death was carried out on the three 
“‘ British spies’’ convicted of espionage on October 24th (vide BULLETIN of 


October 29th, page 21.) 
October 30th.—Seizure of the Soviet steamer “ Chicherin’’ by Egyptian 


Government. (See Egypt.) 

October 31st.—M. Spiridonoff, cashier of the Sevzaptorg (North West 
Trading Trust) was sentenced to death for advancing sums of the Trust’s 
money to private traders, this being declared to be an “ undermining of the 
Soviet economic policy.’”’ The Court accordingly decided to view the offence 
as ‘“‘economic counter revolution,” calling for the application of the 
“supreme measure of social defence—death.” 

November 3rd.—Owing to food queues in Moscow and elsewhere, instruc- 
tions were issued by the authorities strictly limiting the quantities of 
foodstuff to be supplied to any single person. 

November 4th.—M. Molotoff, a member of the Political Bureau of the 
Communist Party, announced that the Ogpu had begun to interest itself in 
the actions of the Trotsky faction, whose adherents, he stated, maintained 
relations with White Guard enemies of Soviet Russia. <A military plot had 
been discovered. 

MM. Sapronoff and Smirnoff presented the Stalin group with a new 
“ Declaration,” in which they formally accused the Central Committee itself 
of counter-revolution, and protested against the régime of repression and 
arrest by which it destroyed real Communists. The “ historic manifesto ”’ 
regarding the seven-hour day, it stated, was a bribe to obtain the support 
of the masses. 

It was reported from Moscow that the Committee had obtained docu- 
ments showing MM. Trotsky and Zinoviev had been in close touch with 
Menshevists in Berlin and with bourgeois circles in Paris. 

November 6th.—The Politbureau published an official version of the 

roceedings of the Conference which expelled Trotsky and Zinoviev from 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. In this, prominence was 
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given to an alleged military plot in which Trotsky and Zinoviev were said 
to be implicated, and which was led by three officers of General Wrangel’s 
army. Trotsky in reply had declared that the plot was a trap and the 
so-called Wrangel officers were simply Ogpu agents delegated to enmesh 
Opposition leaders in the Ogpu’s net. In the Politbureau’s statement it 
was made clear that the Stalinists intended to continue to imprison members 
of the Opposition. 

November 7ih.—Rumours were current in Moscow that Trotsky and 
Zinoviev were to be expelled from the Party at the Annual Congress in 
December; and that they would probably be banished from Russia. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party passed a resolution in 
favour of “‘ intensifying class hatred in the villages’’ which Bukharin 
explained would be accomplished by making the tax burden of the kulaki 
intolerable, and removing the taxes on the more “ loyal ’’ villagers ; removing 
the privileges recently granted in regard to the purchase and sale of land 
and the hiring of labour; abolishing long leases of land; and depriving 
kulaki of the right to vote both at political and local peasant elections. 
It was understood that the object of the Central Committee was to revive 
dissension among the peasantry to prevent them organising against the 
Proletariat and the Government. 

According to the Tass Agency over 1,000,000 people took part in the 
celebration of the roth anniversary of the revolution. 

November 8th.—Much indignation was expressed in the Government 
newspapers at the attempts of the Opposition to organize demonstrations 
and hold meetings on the occasion of the celebration of the roth anniversary. 


Yugoslavia. 

October 31st.—Two residents of Ishtip, father and brother of the well- 
known Macedonian leader, Bantche Mihailoff, were shot dead by unknown 
persons. 

November 1st.—According to the Belgrade press internal dissentions 
among the Macedonians were solely responsible for the murder at Ishtip. 

November 2nd.—Signature of Commercial Treaty with Greece. (See 
Greece). 

November 6th.—It was officially learned in Belgrade that a Treaty was 
about to be signed with France, the text of which was practically identical 
with that of the Franco-Rumanian Treaty. 

November 8th.—White Paper regarding War Debt to Britain. (See 
Great Britain.) 


IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE HEALTH COMMITTEE. 

The League’s Health Committee met on October 28th, the British member being 
Sir George Buchanan of the Ministry of Health. Previous to the meeting of the 
Health Committee, there had been meetings of the Malaria and Cancer Sub-Com- 
mittees, both of which submitted reports to the Health Committee. It will be 
recalled that the Cancer Sub-Committee is investigating certain forms of cancer 
mortality. 

TO COMBAT EPIDEMICS, 

During October a small conference of expert statisticians met under the auspices 
of the Health Organization to prepare a universal telegraphic code for the exchange 
between the Health Administrations of all the countries in the world of information 
about epidemics. It is hoped that such a code will make it possible to study the 
movements of epidemics throughout the world more effectively than is the case 
now, thus enabling countries threatened by infection to take the necessary pro- 
tective measures without delay. One hundred and thirty-seven ports send weekly 
reports to Singapore, which are then broadcast from there. The report of the 
conference was considered by the Health Committee which met later. 
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RUSSIA AND DISARMAMENT. 


The Soviet Government of Russia has informed the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations that the U.S.S.R. wishes to be represented at the future dis- 


armament discussions held under the auspices of the League. 





When the Preparatory 


Commission for the Disarmament Conference meets again at Geneva on November 
30th, a Russian delegation is expected to be in attendance. As the United States 
of America has taken part in this side of the League’s work since the creation of the 
Preparatory Commission, this means that the two leading non-Members of the 
League will be co-operating with it towards disarmament. 

Considerable speculation is rife as to what Russia’s disarmament policy will 
By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union. 


prove to be. 


V.—NOTICES. 


1. The opening of the International Conference for the Unification of the 
Penal Code took place in Warsaw on November Ist, under the Presidency of M. 


Meysztowicz, Minister of Justice. 


including Professor Raux (France). 
2. The Congress of the International Association against Communism opened 


at The Hague on November 8th. The proceedings were strictly private. 


1927. 
Nov. 15th. 
»  a2ist. 
» z2gth. 
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VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Special Body of a on Traffic in Women and 
Children . _ 

*Committee of Experts on ’ Bills of Exchange ee 

*Financial Committee ° 

*Fourth Session of the Preparatory Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference ° 

Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine 

*Forty-Eighth Session of the Council .. 

*Committee of Experts on Scientific Property . 

*Advisory Committee of the Eastern Bureau of the 
Health Organization oe ee oe ° 


*Supervisory Committee 


. *Exchange of Public Health Officers in India 


Sixth Meeting of the Pan-American Conference . 
International Committee of Experts on the Protection 
of the Civil Population against Gas Warfare ee 


* League of Nations. 


Delegates of various countries were present, 
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